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Would they not stimulate a morbid curiosity to know more (but 
to conceal that they know it) than a wise and loving mother 
would impart? If everyone the children met were as pure and 
singleminded, as discreet and refined, as the mother, the problem 
would be comparatively simple, but the facts of life are far other- 
wise. 

The subject is a thorny one and beset with small practical diffi- 
culties, multifarious in variety. That many of these are left un- 
touched, a few possibly increased, by the suggestions of this little 
book is to be expected. On the other hand much may be learnt 
from it, both directly and indirectly. It is a book which no parent 
or schoolmaster can fail to be helped by, and to the author of 
which many parents will feel a debt of genuine gratitude. 

W. H. Fairbrother. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

The Making of Character : Some F^ducational Aspects of 
Ethics. By John MacCunn (Professor of Philosophy in Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool), in The Cambridge Series for 
Schools and Training Colleges (Cambridge University Press). 

A book of this kind, produced in a Series intended, as the pub- 
lisher would say, to supply a felt want, needs to be reviewed from 
two standpoints — as a contribution to instruction in Ethics, and 
as a contribution to the theory of Education. Now from the first 
standpoint there is indeed much to commend, much to be grateful 
for. Professor MacCunn is writing most immediately for normal 
students, who have no time for the seriotis pursuit of philosophy, 
but who crave for some enlargement of mind. These young 
people often have great ability and they can find a few odd mo- 
ments for thought in spite of the weary treadmill of Whitehall 
requirements. Nothing can be better for them than a popular 
introduction to Ethics, written from the standpoint of a man who 
recognizes the gravity of the teacher's task. Such a chapter as 
that upon "Habit and its Limitations," or a later one on "Sound 
Moral Judgment" will achieve their aim in making the young 
teacher understand what is meant by Ethics. But from the second 
standpoint, the standpoint, shall we say, of a teacher face to face 
with the problems of school life, the book is disappointing. It 
would not be fair to say that Mr. MacCunn avoids and ignores 
the more difficult issues involved in these problems at the pres- 
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ent day, but the impression is left that he scarcely regards these 
as matters to be included in the "educational aspects" of ethics. 
Thus, there is no more anxious problem than that which has faced 
English statesmen ever since 1889, as to the ideals of Secondary 
and of Technical Education respectively. The materials fot hand- 
ling the problem are all at hand ; Chapter V., on Livelihood, shows 
that the writer knows the ground, but he rules such a controversy 
out of his discussion. He is equally silent upon those questions 
relating to the development of character in the corporate life of 
an organized school society, which we connect with the name of 
Arnold of Rugby ; and of the theories of moral progress by means 
of instruction which are associated with Herbart. 

We may, perhaps, assume, in the absence of an introduction 
explanatory of the writer's views, that he distrusts any attempt 
to bring ethical thinking close home to the affairs of the school- 
room. The teacher must be content with some "aspects" of ethics, 
but must not look to the philosopher for any more precise insight 
into the processes by which character can be "made" in the class- 
room or the playground. The distrust of "systems" is deeply 
grounded in the minds of all English scholars; and it is natural 
for a lecturer on Ethics, standing apart from children's life, or 
knowing that life only in the family, to see much to criticize in 
all that is labelled with the name of Froebel or Herbart or 
Arnold ; to refuse to consider the ethical bearings of a Code or an 
Education Act. 

But, after all, the man at work must have some kind of work- 
ing system; education to him does not mean simply the "educa- 
tive influences" of society, of Nature, and the like, but it is a 
deliberate process, a huge machine, by which the human being 
is nowadays controlled from babyhood to the years of adult 
life. And to such a worker, this book, while eminently helpftll 
as a general introduction to Ethics, will do little service. Nay, 
it may do harm, by encouraging the current scepticism as to the 
necessity for a strict ethical treatment of the practical business 
of the teacher. Such, at any rate, is the impression left on the 
mind of the present reviewer who took up the book in the hope of 
finding what is not there, what perhaps the author would not 
regard either as within his province, or as a fruitful subject for 
treatment by any one, who has to train and guide the thoughts 
of young teachers. 

If, then, the second title had been omitted and the book had 
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not appeared as expressly written for teachers, it would have done 
better service to the cause of education. 

J. J. FiNDLAY. 

Intermediate School for Boys, Cardiff. 

The Nervous System of the Child; its Growth and 
Health in Education. By Francis Warner, M. D., F. R. 
C. P. London : Macmillan & Co., 1900. Pp. xvii., 233. 

The name of Dr. Francis Warner is well known in connection 
v/ith such subjects as child-study, and the training of the mental 
faculty. The present volume is concerned with the adaptation 
to the life-history of children (up to years of puberty) of the 
methods of observation and mference. Much as the older type 
of schoolmaster may scoff at what is now required, in addition to 
academic distinction and what used to be called "scholastic attain- 
ments;" from those who take teaching as their profession, there 
nevertheless is ample reason for the belief that the parents of the 
next generation will not be willing to entrust their children to 
the care of men who are unacquainted with the application of 
elementary physiological principles to child-study. No doubt this 
is very largely due to the general improvement in the standard 
of interest taken by parents and relatives in everything connected 
with the physical and intellectual development of the young. To 
this class must be added the increasing number of students and 
readers who "desire to obtain a real grasp of the great problems 
concerning the relations of mind and body in the child." Both 
classes will find Dr. Warner a safe guide. Such of us as have 
been endeavoring for years to coordinate and systematize our 
observations upon children may find but little that we do not 
"remember to have known," But both to those who have found 
the fascination of child-study, and to those who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the relations between mind and body 
in the child, this volume will be found more than a useful com- 
pendium of information. I say this, because I feel that the atmos- 
phere — so to speak — in which the author keeps the reader is not 
the cold atmosphere of the laboratory. He does not believe in 
the boy's professional expressionlessness. A book of this kind 
presents so many points for notice that, within the space allotted 
to me, I must confine myself to a selected few. I choose two 
which have in particular attracted my attention during the last 
ten years. The one — sleep — will in particular reward the atten- 



